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SOME BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR 

Justification is scarcely needed for an article upon the litera- 
ture of the war. About nothing else are so many important and 
absorbing things being written at present, because nothing else 
is so interesting or has more need to be well known. Even 
those who devote themselves as specialists to this subject cannot 
read all the books relating to it ; much less the great body of 
men and women who must choose and read but a few. And in 
the great mass from which selection is to be made are many of 
little worth and others deliberately intended to mislead. Authors 
more active than well informed hasten into this field for publishers 
anxious to reap the harvest that invites them ; while partisans, 
propagandists, and those who are disloyal in our midst work 
without ceasing to make traps and delusions for those who are 
credulous and simple. There is some danger that amid the vast 
number of books printed about the war certain ones which are 
excellent and worthy of wide consideration may be lost to view 
or not noticed in the libraries or shops where they are gathered. 
It may, accordingly, be worth while to point out some of the 
things which are appearing, since there can scarcely be greater 
duty than understanding and pondering upon the questions which 
concern these times. The present are days of sorrow, and the 
world's life is tragedy now. Happy are they who can do their 
part, and happy will they be hereafter if they had wisdom and 
strength when their parts were about to be played. 

For understanding the greater and more general causes of the 
struggle in which the white races fight, — that is, the political, 
the economic, the geographical, and the ethical factors, — several 
books have appeared which may be read with interest and profit 
by any who have time to go through them. Here may be 
mentioned particularly the writings of Allen, Bullard, Gibbons, 
Powers, and Seymour. 

The Great War 1 is an ambitious undertaking, which may be 
highly commended without expectation that it will be as widely 

1 The Great War, by George H. Allen. Philadelphia : George Barrie's 
Sons. 1915. 
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useful as some of the others, since the work is to consist of a 
number of imposing octavo volumes whose cost will be out of 
the reach of most readers. The art of the publisher has been 
lavishly bestowed. There are numerous illustrations, and the 
paper, the printing, and the binding leave nothing to be desired. 
Authorities like Admiral Chadwick and Captain Whitehead will 
collaborate and furnish expert and technical information which 
the ordinary historical writer could scarcely possess, but the 
larger part of the writing is to be done by Dr. Allen. Thus far 
he has given an account of the European situation before the 
war, and of the general and immediate causes of the conflict. 
The writing is neither brilliant nor inspiring, but it is careful, 
moderate, always clear, and usually interesting and instructive. 
The Diplomacy of the Great War 2 is a book written with the 
clearness and vivacity of style of the best of the correspondents, 
and with the wealth of ideas and grasp of things as they appear 
and not as they are learned from books, which mark the traveller 
and man of affairs. The writer has studied with diligence and 
success some of the problems which he discusses. Always his 
account is interesting and often stimulating and suggestive. 
The narrative begins not, as it might better have done, with the 
Treaty of Frankfort in 1871, but with the Congress of Berlin, 
somewhat later. This is followed by discussion of such topics 
as: Germany in the time of Bismarck and the greatness which 
came from his work; the German spirit and ideals which have 
developed since then; the marvelous recovery of France from 
her abasement ; the rivalry and enmity of Germany and England ; 
the revolution in diplomatic relations which resulted in the 
Entente Cordiale; the crises about Morocco which followed; the 
situation in the Balkans, and conditions in that fatal year when at 
last the war began. The attitude of the author towards France 
is sympathetic, but in his trenchant discussion of the Moroccan 
crises he presents the case of Germany with more favor than has 
often been the case. In addition there are chapters of prophecy 
or speculation about matters in which the student of contempo • 
rary things ought to have interest : the elements of the diplomacy 

2 The Diplomacy of the Great War, by Arthur Bullard. New York : The 
Macmillan Company. 1916. 
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of the present, control of diplomacy by the representatives of 
the people, — a difficult problem which the author would be un- 
able to solve, — the manner in which the present war may be 
settled, the possible terms of peace and the methods of the 
congress that would make them, and the relations of the United 
States to some of the matters involved. This discussion is even 
more pertinent now than when the author was writing his book. 

The New Map of Europe " is one of the most useful and suc- 
cessful studies of the subject yet published. It was written 
soon after the beginning of the war by one who has not only a 
clear and forceful manner of writing but also proper under- 
standing of historical attitude and method. There are admirable 
chapters about several of the subjects which in the last generation 
have most occupied the statesmen and thinkers of Europe. It 
would be difficult to find anywhere a better brief discussion of 
Alsace-Lorraine, the Bagdad Railway, the dividing of Persia, 
the condition of the parts of Poland, the various aspects of Italia 
Irredenta, German Weltpolitik, and the relations of Austria to 
the southern Slavs. Especially valuable, however, are the 
chapters which have to do with Balkan questions and the con- 
dition and relations of Turkey. The title of the volume is not 
happily chosen, but perhaps it relates to the conclusion, in which, 
after discussing the events leading to the war, the author says that 
the only way in which war could have been prevented would have 
been permitting Germany to remake the map of Europe as she 
had determined and as she desired. 

The Things Men Fight For* is a book which seemed, as I went 
through it, the best thing of its kind which I had read for some 
time. It is characterized by largeness of view and depth of 
imagination and thought which make it absorbing to read and 
very instructive to remember. It deals with those larger and 
more intangible things which are seldom the occasions but almost 
always the causes of the greater and more terrible conflicts. 
It has to do especially with political geography and the arrange- 

* The New Map of Europe, by Herbert Adams Gibbons. New York : The 
Century Company. 1914. 

4 The Things Men Fight For, by H. H. Powers. New York : The Mac- 
millan Company. 1916. 
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ment of nations with respect to important features of the surface 
of the earth. Reading these pages one sees more clearly what 
has been the meaning of the Mediterranean, and understands, 
perhaps, what would be the effect upon this short water-route 
of the establishment of an inner land-route from the north 
of the German Empire to the shores of the Persian Gulf. One 
has read it all before, no doubt, but he realizes now what is 
the meaning of the position of the Russians — a mighty people 
groping their way upward slowly because withheld from ready 
contact with the world's civilization, and with their vast areas 
everywhere locked in from proper access to the sea,by Scandinavia 
and Germany on one side, by the Turks and holy Constantinople 
on another, and far away by the islands of Japan on a third. In 
America such a situation never has weighed upon the soul of the 
people. And one knows more clearly how it seems to Germans 
to be locked in, if England desires it, behind the barrier of the 
British Isles, with all of German commerce going, as it were 
by sufferance, past Doverand down through the English Channel. 
To Austrians it seems that future greatness may depend upon 
reaching the Mediterranean through Albania or at Salonika; 
Italians believe with good reason that their country may be help- 
less if Austria controls the eastern shore of the Adriatic. Russia 
has room to increase her people and Germany has not; but 
Germans foresee annihilation or subjection at the hands of the 
Slavs of the future if they have not meanwhile won room to 
expand and increase. Thus do we comprehend how useless is 
pacifism at present. There are great, strange things that men 
fight for, and fight for them they must, as they see it. Not yet 
may wars be avoided merely by soft words or kindly actions, 
because of mighty factors and far-reaching forces which men 
have not only not yet agreed about but which most do not yet 
understand. Hope for the future must lie principally in the 
development of humanitarianism and international sympathy and 
justice and goodwill. While the more backward develop these 
things, the better must stand on their guard. 

In The Diplomatic Background of the War, 1870-IQI4,'' one 

5 The Diplomatic Background of the War, i8y0-igi^, by Charles Seymour. 
New Haven : The Yale University Press. 1916. 
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may find, perhaps, the most scholarly and careful work recently 
published upon this subject in English. It affords adequate 
treatment of the principal problems involved, and there is a 
specially full account of the purposes and ideals of the German 
people. The book is based upon many sources and the best 
authorities, which are listed in a bibliography and often referred 
to in foot-notes. But while it wears a more learned guise than 
the other books mentioned, it has not so much the reality and 
vivacity which come from experience rather than books. It 
gives one the impression rather of libraries than of people and 
things. It iswrittenclearly,andin spirit is impartial and moderate. 
But it is not brilliant, and it is rather for useful study than en- 
joyment and rapid perusal. 

It might be supposed that the immediate causes of the war 
would be studied more intensively at first than the greater 
general causes, for they presented a smaller and more definite 
problem, and were for the moment of larger and more direct 
interest. And indeed not a few of the more important studies 
on this subject have been before the public for some time. A 
number of idle, ill-informed, scurrilous works were speedily lost 
sight of, while those of more obvious worth have increased in 
reputation as time has progressed. The all-important sources, 
as everyone knows, are the "books" and "papers" given forth 
by the respective belligerents to justify their motives and explain 
their procedure, supplemented from time to time by additional 
communications of the same character, by speeches before various 
legislative assemblies, and by declarations or interviews given 
by statesmen or men of arms. From these materials several 
authoritative works of secondary character have been constructed, 
of which two of the most important in English are the writings 
of Headlam and Stowell. 

The History of Twelve Days: July 24th to August 4th, IQI4? 
is probably the best book in English on the subject. The 
evidence is fully examined and handled in fair and dispassionate 
manner. Important parts of the diplomatic papers are quoted 
as inserts in the text at as great length as seems proper, so that 

6 The History of Twelve Days: July the 24th to August 4th, 19/4, by J. W. 
Headlam. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1915. 
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the work has often the aspect of a source-book ; but this is more 
in appearance than fact, for the author does not fail to state 
in addition his own judgment and interpretation in clear and 
decisive fashion. He believes that the behavior of Russia during 
the critical days was conciliatory and moderate in the face of 
grave provocation, and he demonstrates very clearly that English 
statesmen were untiring in their efforts to bring about dis- 
cussion, arbitration, and settlement of the dispute by peaceable 
means. On the other hand it would seem that Austria entered with 
deliberate premeditation upon a course which, considering the 
state of Balkan politics with respect to the general affairs of Europe, 
challenged one of the vital interests of the Russian people ; and 
at no time did she abate her demands, unless at the eleventh 
hour (as yet this remains a mystery), and at no time did she make 
any real concession. All during these fateful days Germany 
stood beside her ally and insisted that the matter was one which 
affected Austria and Servia, and that Russia must not mobilize — 
though at first there was some hesitation about permitting 
Russian mobilization against the Austrian frontier alone. When 
it is said that the Teutonic powers desired peace, that may 
indeed be true, but it should be clearly understood that they desired 
it in the manner that bellicose powers have always craved it — 
on their own terms, and only on agreement that they should have 
all that they claimed at the beginning of the dispute. They seem 
to have been ready to fight for what they wanted, but they would 
have perferred having what they desired without the necessity 
of fighting. It is the contention of the author that they made 
no concession, and did nothing that actually tended to keep the 
peace. His arguments are amplified and made even stronger, 
on the basis of materials since brought to light, in The Ger- 
man Chancellor and the Outbreak of War (London : T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1917). This is one of the most valuable supplemen- 
tary studies which have been written about the causes of 
the war. 

When there are several eminent contestants it is sometimes 
difficult to assign primacy in a particular field. And so it is in 
this case where the books of Headlam and Stowell are worthy and 
generous rivals. There is probably no doubt whatever that 
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Stowell's The Diplomacy of the War of igij. -1 is the best and the 
most comprehensive publication on the subject which has been 
issued in America. For the most part it is an exhaustive 
analysis and summary of the contents of the papers, with the 
author's interpretation and comment in the light of additional 
information correlative. I think the principal adverse criticism 
to be made is that the part of the author is not so full or decisive 
or clear as most readers would desire, so that in reality the work 
has more of the spirit of a source-book than that of an exposition. 
Hence it will be less satisfactory for the ordinary reader, who 
will wish more assistance given clearly and briefly.and to a student 
who wishes to examine the sources at length, less useful than a 
collection of the sources. Not the least excellent portion of the 
volume appears in the numerous appendices containing many 
documents and papers of great additional value and interest. 

Among recent publications Obstacles to Peace," by S. S. Mc- 
Clure, affords the most adequate treatment of the largest number 
of questions relating to the war. It is written very clearly and 
simply and with much decisiveness and force by one who has 
long known what the average intelligent reader can read most 
easily and what he can get the greatest benefit from using. The 
matter dealt with is so momentous and the treatment so inter- 
esting that one will scarcely wish to put the book aside after 
the pages are opened. The author was abroad for many months, 
in England, in Germany, and in Turkey, and he appears to have 
had unrivalled opportunities for learning about prevalent attitudes 
of mind and existing conditions. Moreover he obtained inter- 
views with some of the leaders in the warring countries, and at 
times the information received makes a notable contribution to 
his volume. The book deals with some of the most im- 
portant things that people should know about, and usually 
the most essential part of the matter is related so briefly that 
the learning of a long disquisition seems plainly expressed in a 

' The Diplomacy of the War of 1Q14, by Ellery C. Stowell. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1915. (Reviewed more at length by 
the writer in Sewanee Review, XXIV, 243.) 

8 Obstacles to Peace, by S. S. McClure. Boston and New York : Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1917. 
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chapter. There is a discussion of Asiatic Turkey and the Bagdad 
Railway; Turkey and Anglo-German relations; the immediate 
causes of the war ; the reasons for England's participation ; Belgian 
neutrality, the invasion, the spoliation, and the ruin of Belgium ; 
alleged atrocities there, in France, in Poland, and in East Prus- 
sia, — a record of fearful deeds, which the wise should neverthe- 
less know about for self-defence against them betimes ; Zeppelins 
and submarines, German ideas, theories, and practice, the fright- 
ful things that occurred in Armenia, the bitter feeling in some of 
the warring countries, — a feeling which according to the author 
constitutes at present the greatest obstacle to peace, — and some of 
the things which America should know and should do. The author 
was at one time supposed to be hostile to England, but the book 
is really an awful indictment of German procedure and practice. 

Concerning the so-called "Pan-German" ambitions in the 
Near East, or the aspirations of German expansionists to con- 
struct a Teutonic empire across central Europe from the North 
Sea to the Persian Gulf, the writings of Prothero and Cheradame 
may be well recommended among others. 

German Policy Before the War? by G. W. Prothero, is the 
best brief account in English, perhaps, though the subject has 
been treated by many others in connection with the causes of 
the war. The writer is a scholar of distinction who long since 
won renown in fields remote from present European conditions. 
He believes that the plan of acquiring supremacy in the Balkans 
and Asiatic Turkey has really been the most important element 
in German diplomacy since the retirement of Bismarck and the 
assuming of the control of affairs by Wilhelm II. But he also 
finds evidence of German ambition in central Europe in the 
utterances of publicists and statesmen much farther back. He 
shows very clearly that as Germans developed their world policy, 
some parts of the plan have seemed much more important than 
others. For this reason, though Germany would have liked to 
make acquisitions in Morocco, she was willing, when crises arose, 
to yield to some extent, as she did in 1906 and also in 191 1. 
But with respect to matters pertaining to the Balkans she was 

8 'German Policy Before the War, by G. W. Prothero. London: John 
Murray. 1916. 
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unwilling to abate her demands in any manner whatever, as was 
seen in 1908 and in the last fortnight of July three years ago. 
At this time he believes that Germany purposed to make good 
her plans by the overthrow of Russia and France, after which, 
with enormously greater resources, she would in her own time 
have challenged Great Britain for the empire and mastery of the 
world. 

The Pangerman Plot Unmasked,™ by Andre Cheradame, is a 
striking work but is of less real merit, though the author has 
obtained his information not so much from libraries and the 
study as from speculations of his own based upon numerous 
investigations which he himself carried out. To a considerable 
extent the manner of his writing is that of prophecy or hypothesis, 
but already much of what he said has come to pass. It is his 
contention that the ambitious project of Germany was long ago 
carefully planned. But I think it would not be possible for him 
to know some of the details which he gives, at all events not so 
positively as he states them. This book and also other writings 
of the author have had great influence here and abroad, and I 
judge that this influence — in calling people's attention to a matter 
of grave import — has in the main been good. 

About England and the relations of Germany and England 
some excellent work has been done, though not so much as the 
importance and interest of the subject might warrant. Some of 
the best things have appeared as articles in periodical publications 
or else in general discussions of the causes of the war; but there 
are several longer works of great merit. 

Cramb's Germany and England " was one of the first books to 
appear in connection with the war, but after three years it 
remains one of the finest and best things in all of the literature 
of the war. The author died before his work was complete, but 
even so the writing has wonderful depth of thought and classic 
beauty of expression. Some have thought that he was unfriendly 

10 The Pangerman Plot Unmasked, by Andre - Cheradame. New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons (translation). 191 7. 

11 Germany and England, by J. A. Cramb. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company. 1914. (Reviewed more at length by the writer in Sewanee Review, 
XXIII, no.) 
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to England. The ideals of Germany and her large purposes are 
admirably presented, not in a hostile manner, but with reference 
to the writings of Germans like Treitschke and his followers ; and 
there is much real appreciation of the German point of view. The 
book was probably designed to inform Englishmen of the new 
ideas which, unknown to most of them, were abroad, and to give 
warning of the danger which might arise to Great Britain in con- 
sequence. The writer hoped that his countrymen might revive 
the best traditions of their past, and by sacrifice and preparation 
make ready to maintain their place in the world. The war came 
before his warning could be given, and England was not ready; 
but so well did her people arise when their hour was at hand, 
that the author's shade may have marked their devotion and ap- 
proved it with ghostly pride. 

Ordeal by .Battle,™ by Frederick Scott Oliver, should be of 
interest in all English-speaking countries as a memorial of the 
present as well as a warning for the future. It is the tragic 
story of omens not heeded, and of suffering and disaster ensuing. 
The author, who was a friend of Earl Roberts, recounts the 
the attempts made by that soldier and his comrades to awaken 
England to a knowledge of her military weakness and to dangers 
even more threatening in Europe. Alas, it was not possible to 
do this. We Americans have seen the same thing, though 
fortune has shielded us more from the consequences. England 
had been all-powerful on the sea since Trafalgar, and though 
conditions had in the last years greatly changed, most of the 
people felt secure in naval supremacy or in the splendid isolation, 
so long a tradition. For the most part they would not see, they 
could not be aroused. In the bitterness of his recollection the 
author has put under his title words from The Pilgrim 's Progress : 
"Simple said, I see no danger; Sloth said, Yet a little more 
sleep." The book is written with the weight which may be 
given by him who has taken part in the events narrated, and with 
the earnestness of one who had the cause much at heart, of one 
who since has seen the vengeance exacted by fate. He is con- 
vinced that had Great Britain been prepared in a military way 

" Ordeal by Battle, by Frederick Scott Oliver. New York : The Mac- 
millan Company. 1917. 
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there would have been no war, or if the war had come, the contest 
could never have been lost. Few will fail to be impressed by 
perusal of these pages. 

George Louis Beer, the author of The English- Speaking 
Peoples,™ is a distinguished American historical scholar, and 
has long been held in repute for his work upon the old English 
colonial system. In this study of a contemporary problem he 
argues that in the system of international anarchy existing at 
present, the peace of the world is at the mercy of any aggressvie 
power which, like Germany, can disturb it. The developments 
of the present war have brought to the United States a larger 
share of that responsibility which the interdependent states of the 
world must carry together. How can wars best be prevented in 
the future ? Perhaps by the United States becoming a member 
of an all-inclusive league to enforce peace, but better through 
a union of the democratic English-speaking peoples. Numerous 
annotations appended refer to a wide range of the literature of 
the subject. The volume may well fulfil a most useful purpose 
in bringing about a better understanding of the real community 
of interests which exists between the parts of the Anglo-Saxon 
people. And it will be of use to those who are anxious to parry 
the propagandist slanders so freely delivered against Great Britain 
since the beginning of the war. 

The Vampire of the Continent,™ by Count Ernst zu Reventlow, 
will be interesting to the curious because of its bias and hatred, 
and as an example of the source of so much of the partisan 
vituperation which lesser German advocates have heaped upon 
the heads of their enemies. Treitschke taught his countrymen 
that England was the great enemy to be reckoned with, and a 
host of followers have continued the teaching ; but this one out- 
does them all in writing which has the spurious appearance of 
complete authority and mastery of the large knowledge necessary 
to undertake the composition of such a difficult work, and which 

13 The English-Speaking Peoples: Their Future Relations and Joint Inter- 
national Obligations, by George Louis Beer. New York : The Macmillan 
Company. 1917. 

14 The Vampire of the Continent, by Count Ernst zu Reventlow. Second 
Edition. New York : The Jackson Press. 1917. 
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is in reality like a scurrilous political pamphlet with such specious 
ignorance as is often assembled in the poorer writing for Sunday 
newspaper supplements. Whatever the sympathies of the reader 
may be he cannot but regret this, for it would be of the utmost 
value to have a historical exposition of English policy and char- 
acter written in fairness by a foreigner and by one possessed of the 
qualifications of scholarship and intellect to undertake it, in order 
that students might view a large subject from a direction whence 
usually it is not seen. But this volume cannot possibly do any 
such service, for its author writes in the spirit of an irresponsible 
jingo whose judgment is fatally distorted by hatred preconceived, 
and whose wide generalizations are based not as they should be, 
upon vast detailed information long thought upon with clear 
judgment, but upon glittering assumptions drawn from a small 
mind widely distended by the heat of its own imagination. He 
had apparently come to certain conclusions before he began 
the book, and after stating them he takes pains to narrate many 
incidents for the purpose of illustrating his theses. England 
has been a robber nation from the beginning of the period of her 
greatness. In the seventeenth century this wickedness was 
magnified by canting and hypocritical assumption of religious 
demeanor. Because of position and circumstances this inferior 
but fortunate nation was able to destroy the power of its rivals. 
Some of them she helped from time to time, but always for the 
purpose of destroying another one yet more powerful. So with 
Spain, with Holland, with France. Her greatest struggle was 
fought with Napoleon, who was in reality striving to free Europe 
from this incubus upon it. These wars she deliberately prolonged 
that her enemies and friends might be the more weakened, so 
that from their misery she might draw greater profit. And at 
the end she had the trade and the wealth of the world. Slowly 
during the nineteenth century she digested this spoil. But 
gradually and with much difficulty there arose on the continent 
a power which would be free from such hateful domination. By 
superior merit and notwithstanding impediments the German 
Empire succeeded in this. Then England, employing again the 
old tactics, raised up enemies to strangle her rival. It was the 
attempt to do this which made the great war. 
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In the company of the other books which have been noticed 
here this work very ill deserves an account so long. But as an 
extreme example of writing which has been issued in profusion 
in America, well adapted for evil influence upon those who can 
easily be deceived, it may here be given some of the castigation 
it deserves. The introduction is by one who hates England even 
more bitterly than the author himself, it would seem because of 
matters relating to Ireland. The illustration on the cover is a 
sickening thing, which should bring shame to the publishers who 
permitted it. 

Out of the great number of writings about Belgium perhaps 
the best are the books of Van der Essen and De Visscher. The 
Invasion and the War in Belgium, from Liege to the Yser, K 
deals with all aspects of the subject, but for the most part it is 
concerned with the incidents of the war in Belgium. There is 
a good brief account of the neutrality of Belgium and the treaties 
guaranteeing it, with the attitude of the guaranteeing powers, 
and especially the aspirations of Germany and her ambition, more 
clearly seen as time went on, to get control of Belgium or send 
her armies across the country for the invasion of France. There 
is a detailed story of the actual violation, which is very vivid 
and lifelike and also very mournful, of the defence of Liege and 
Namur, of the operations of the Belgian army in the field, of the 
inundation of the country by hordes of invaders, of the retreat 
of the Allies, who came to its assistance too few and too late, of 
the defence of Antwerp, and of the methods of frightfulness used 
to punish or strike terror into the wretched inhabitants. The 
author is well fitted for the execution of his task, since in happier 
days he was professor of history at the University of Louvain. 

For the general subject of the violation of the neutrality 
of Belgium, Ch. de Visscher's Belgium's Case: A Juridical 
Enquiry 16 is probably the best thing which has appeared in any 
language so far. All aspects of the case are explained, and all 
the arguments by which advocates have attempted to justify 

15 The Invasion and the War in Belgium, from Liege to the Yser, by L£on 
van der Essen. London : T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. (translation) . 1917. 

M Belgium's Case: A Juridical Enquiry, by Ch. de Visscher. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton (translation) . 1916. 
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Germany's action are examined, and shown to be specious or 
worthless — that Germany was not bound by international law to 
respect Belgian neutrality, that the Belgians themselves had 
violated it before 1914, that Germany was not bound by the 
accession of Prussia to the Treaty of 1839, that the Allies violated 
the neutrality before Germany took action — the world has heard 
much of these things, and most people have passed judgment 
upon them. In this volume they are set forth and disposed of 
by a great legal authority, whose utterances are characterized by 
moderation and judicial detachment. The author was formerly 
professor of law in the University of Ghent, but it would be 
difficult to guess from these pages that he had witnessed the 
ruin and degradation of his country. 

There are numerous books which attempt to discuss the general 
situation in Europe as it appeared to philosophic minds before 
the war, or the general situation which will arise when a settle- 
ment is attempted. Various are the efforts to find the particular 
factor which made possible such a catastrophe, and many are the 
solutions which authors believe will hereafter bring lasting peace 
and goodwill. To some, democracy seems ushering in the golden 
age, others think that with democratic control of diplomacy 
there would be no wars, some discover in autocracy the cause of 
universal woe, others find the cause in imperialistic commercial 
exploitation. In general it would seem that the explanations are 
too easy, and that the remedies, however nobly conceived, and 
however useful in the future, will at present be more attractive 
to theorists than men of affairs. 

The European Anarchy, 1 '' by G. Lowes Dickinson, gives an 
account of the policy and aspirations of the principal European 
powers in recent generations, so as to reveal the underlying cause 
of the war. The author is a well-known humanitarian and philo- 
sophic thinker. He condemns Germany, it is true, more direcly 
than others; but neither upon her nor upon any other nation 
does he attempt to put the larger blame. Rather he discovers 
it in the system of European organization as that organization 

11 Tie European Anarchy, by G. Lowes Dickinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1916. (Reviewed in more detail by W. S. Rusk in Se- 
wanee Review, XXV, 105.) 
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was in the days before the war began. This was nothing more 
than international anarchy, where, because there was no common 
law and no common force, the intentions of the best men were 
defeated, among other things, by lack of confidence and the 
feeling of insecurity which prevailed. 

The four papers, Three Peace Congresses of the Nineteenth 
Century, and Claimants to Constantinople™ which make up this 
volume were presented at the last meeting of the American 
Historical Association. All of them are scholarly and informing. 
The first three give some brief but excellent information about 
the manner in which the work of the Congresses of Vienna, 
Paris, and Berlin was carried on, and about the great men who 
assisted at the deliberations. Not only are the accounts enter- 
taining, but they afford useful, information which will almost 
certainly help in understanding some of the circumstances of the 
great congress which will probably assemble to decide the 
destinies of Europe when the present war comes to an end. The 
latest paper gives a clear and useful account of the difficulties 
involved in a settlement of the questions relating to Con- 
stantinople, and also of the present immense importance of the 
city by the Bosporus. 

Books which deal with battles and campaigns are numerous 
now, and will presently appear in such numbers that most people 
will read very few of them. Generally these books are of most 
value for what they tell of personal experience, tactical arrange- 
ment, military technique, and particularly the little which men 
saw as they fought. The greater military questions, — why the 
Germans failed to get to Paris, why the Allies were victors at 
the Marne, what they intend at Salonika, and why they are doing 
so little there, — these things remain military secrets, if indeed 
they are known yet to anyone. There are not wanting ready 
attempts to explain all these matters and more, but for the most 
part such work needs no consideration, and reputations have been 
sadly diminished by writings of this very kind. None the less 

18 Three Peace Congresses of the Nineteenth Century; Claimants to Con- 
stantinople, by Charles Downer Hazen, William Roscoe Thayer, Robert 
Howard Lord, Archibald Cary Coolidge. Cambridge : Harvard University 
Press. 1917. 
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there are many good books in this field. I notice some which 
I have happened to read : — 

Gallipoli™ by John Masefield, may be mentioned for a number 
of reasons. It is written with great clearness and beauty of 
expression. It is an epic of heroism and endeavor, a record of 
forlorn hope in which some of the best of the Anglo-Saxon people 
fought with finest and most gallant courage to seize victory in 
a cause almost won, but really doomed through no fault of their 
own. It is a story which our own people may well read for a 
long while to come with kindred pride and with stirring of the 
heart. Few who have read will forget the landing in the surf, 
the gallant fighting on the beach, the city of trenches which 
grew in the wild and desert-like hillside, the bombardments from 
the sea, the terrible adventures in the dark, the torture of sick- 
ness and thirst, and at last the critical moment when these 
soldiers won to the crest of the mountain and saw far away the 
Hellespont, and having beheld it were driven down by the rush 
of their enemies. The author has felt the spirit of him who 
wrote the Song of Roland a long while ago, and he has left here 
a splendid memorial to those who laid down their lives in vain. 
No men, perhaps, could have done better than these Englishmen 
and men from Australia. This book should be read by some 
who have hearkened to slanders upon England's work, and the 
effectiveness of what she has attempted. 

The Battle of the Somme,™ by John Buchan, is a very clear, 
and apparently an excellent, account of an operation complicated 
and long-continued. It is also a story of which England and 
France may be proud. After almost two years these nations 
found themselves ready for sustained assault upon the lines 
which Germans had long since prepared and now deemed secure. 
Progress was slow, the fighting was bitter, the price was high ; 
but at last the citizen armies of Britain were well enough trained 
and equipped to go forward with their comrades of France to 
victory over what was opposed to them. And in the heat of these 
summer months farmers and shop clerks proved that they now 

^Gallipoliy by John Masefield. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1916. 
'"'The Battle of the Somme, by John Buchan. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 1917. 
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formed a new war machine as effective as that which their enemies 
had so long constructed. Not much of France was reconquered, 
the Germans fought well and were not driven far back ; but what 
had been done could be continued, and the tide of war had 
definitely turned. When the rains of autumn came the battle 
was brought to an end, and Germans boasted that the futile 
offensive had been smothered in mud and in blood. But when 
in the spring their armies began a large retreat some of the real 
results were evident, and it may be that some of the larger results 
will be seen yet more clearly hereafter. The book has many 
illustrations and numerous excellent maps." 

The part taken by Italy in the great war has seemed dis- 
appointing to those who have known little about it, and for the 
most part not much has been known. Italy in the War, n by 
Sidney Low, will be useful in revealing what Italy has ac- 
complished, and what prodigious difficulties have confronted her 
armes from the first. All advantages were with the emeny, who 
had long time to prepare, until the most difficult area for fighting 
in Europe was converted into a series of fortresses apparently im- 
pregnable. In this volume, which is abundantly illustrated, the 
author shows that a great deal has been brought to pass, that 
Italian armies have now to a considerable extent made secure 
their frontier, and that in addition to wresting from the enemy 
some of Italy unredeemed, they have occupied the attention of 
large Austrian forces which might on some occasions have been 
used elsewhere with decisive effect. The latter part of the book 
contains the best account which I have seen of the manner in 
which the Italian people forced their politicians to allow them to 
join with the Allies against those with whom they had recently 
been united. And the author points out that far from being the 
result merely of sordid motives, this decision was taken at a time 
when the fortunes of the Allies were at lowest ebb. The writing is 
at times a trifle heavy, and never inspiring, and the illustrations 
are not the best which could have been furnished, but altogether 
the work is excellent and well worth reading throughout. 

Many works like When the Prussians Came to Poland n have 

a Italy in the War, by Sidney Low. London: Longmans, Green & 
Company. 1917. 

82 When the Prussians Came to Poland: The Experiences of an American 
Woman during the German Invasion, by Laura de Gozdawa Turczynowicz. 
New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1916. 
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appeared in the last year or so, and doubtless there will be many 
more. I do not know that this is one of the best, but I am 
certain that it is well worth reading, and that others like it ought 
to be known by people who do not realize what the practices of 
the Germans in this war really are, and what it is that we may 
be fighting to save our country from later on. At the beginning 
of the war the authoress, who is an American girl married to 
a Polish nobleman, was living in the quiet happiness of her 
family at Suwalki near the German border. Here was the ebb 
and flow of war, and after the retirement of the defenders the 
Prussians settled dawn upon Poland. Alas for Poland and 
Belgium and Eastern France! We know something about it 
already, but for years to come doubtless tales will be told that 
will stir up hatred and horror and fear. Some of what these 
people endured may be seen in the experiences related in this 
book. The punishments, the starving captives, the coarse 
visitors, the vile and brutal doctor, the young girl who like others 
was taken by authority for the use of the soldiers — and how they 
found her afterwards, the husband who hanged the new-born 
babe and himself when he came home and found what was there. 
God have mercy upon us ! you will say. Barbarism and mediaeval 
fury have not yet gone. 

He who writes the preface to the little volume "Mademoiselle 
Miss" w well says that the record contained here is an intimate 
and holy thing. It is made up of letters from an American girl 
who happened to be in France at the outbreak of the war. The 
letters, not originally intended for publication, were written after 
toil of fourteen hours a day in the midst of patients, all of whom, I 
dare say, loved the authoress as she deserved. It is one of the 
sweetest stories that has come from the war; and often as one 
reads the words of this brave and good woman there is some ado 
to keep the tears from one's eyes. All profits from the sale of 
this book are devoted to assisting French wounded. The pub- 
lisher, who has recently printed another little book, The Edith 
Cavell Nurse from Massachusetts, takes a very proper pride in 
the success of his efforts. 

Edward Raymond Turner. 

University of Michigan. 

23 "Mademoiselle Miss ".• Letters from of an American Girl Serving with the 
Rank of Lieutenant in a French Army Hospital at the Front. Boston : W. 
A. Butterfield. 1916. 



